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FIFTY  YEARS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


Gentlemen — The  custom  of  this  college  demands  that  at 
the  opening  of  each  annual  course  of  lectures  there  be  de- 
livered by  some  member  of  the  faculty,  in  the  presence  of 
students  and  learned  professors,  an  introductory  lecture. 
Another  year  has  come  and  gone  since  we  gathered  here  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  now,  in  obedience  to  the  custom 
just  referred  to,  I appear  before  you  for  the  second  time  as 
the  victim  to  this  usage.  I rejoice  in  the  privilege  afforded 
me  to  again  meet  you  as  students  of  the  Albany  Medical 
College  in  the  first  hour  of  the  beginning  of  another  course 
of  lectures.  There  have  been  few,  yet  exceedingly  sad 
changes  among  your  teachers  since  I occupied  this  position 
ten  years  ago,  and  there  have  also  been  many  sorrowful 
changes  among  your  numbers  during  that  time.  During  the 
past  semi-centennial  year  references  so  just  and'  appropriate 
have  been  made  to  the  faculty,  especially  to  all  of  the  de- 
ceased members,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  recall  the 
names  of  the  worthy  departed  men  who  once  taught  in  this 
institution.  I could  not  do  them  justice  if  I were  to  try  ; 
but  of  the  impress  they  left  upon  the  profession,  society  and 
the  state,  of  the  advantages  they  had  at  their  command  for 
teaching,  and  of  some  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
fifty  years — the  time  since  this  college  was  chartered — I 
desire  to  speak.  The  review  must  necessarily  be  somewhat 
brief,  as  lack  of  time  has  prevented  my  delving  into  all  the 
secrets,  the  discoveries,  worthy  and  unworthy,  successful 
and  unsuccessful,  that  have  come  before  us  as  a profession 
during  the  past  half  century. 

First  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  few  colleges  were 
ever  organized  in  whose  faculties  were  to  be  found  men  des- 
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tined  to  fill  so  well  their  respective  positions,  and  to  leave 
their  stamp  of  work  well  done  so  earnestly  and  emphatically 
upon  the  profession  and  generation  of  their  day,  as  the 
original  teachers,  or  appointees,  in  this  institution.  They 
were  men  of  honesty  of  purpose;  they  were  truthful  to 
themselves  and  to  their  charge  in  trust;  they  were  men  of 
character,  and  did,  in  their  day  and  time,  thoroughly  well 
that  which  was  given  them  to  do.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  they  did  not  have  at  their  command  the  very  excellent 
museum  we  now  possess  (and  the  collection  of  which  has 
been  largely  the  result  of  their  labor)  to  assist  them  in  their 
early  teachings.  Neither  had  they  laboratories  and  hospi- 
tals wherein  investigations  could  be  made  on  doubtful  points, 
and  experimental  medicine  carried  on.  But  I would  that 
every  faculty  of  all  medical  colleges  might  be  able  to  do  as 
good  work  in  punctual  attendance  upon  lectures  and  in  a 
conscientious  presentation  of  facts  as  did  they.  Look  at  the 
record  made  by  their  graduates  throughout  this  broad  land 
in  civil  and  military  life,  and  see  if  you  do  not  recognize  the 
stamp  and  evidence  of  wholesome  work  having  been  done 
by  their  teachers. 

Concise  and  simple  are  the  words  that  tell  us  of  the  crea- 
tion of  this  world,  pregnant  with  its  possibilities  of  beauty, 
grandeur  and  vitality.  All  are  presaged  in  the  words,  “ God 
created.”  The  beginning  made  all  that  followed  possible. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a beginning  in  this  city,  the  begin- 
ning of  that  which  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  may 
well  challenge  admiration  and  respect.  Fifty  years!  More 
than  a generation  have  come  and  gone  since  the  thought  of 
this  institution  had  its  birth.  Save  one,  all  those  who 
worked  for  its  inception,  who  loved  it  in  its  beginning,  who 
gave  to  it  the  best  work  of  their  heads  and  their  hearts,  have 
passed  away,  but  the  result  of  their  labor  gladdens  our  hearts 
this  day. 

There  is  now,  there  has  been  in  the  past,  and  I fear  there 
will  alway  be  in  the  future,  two  classes  of  medical  colleges — 
one  for  thorough,  careful,  reliable  work  amongst  its  students, 
the  other,  seemingly,  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  its  pro- 
fessors. The  latter  do  as  little  for,  and  expect  as  little  from, 
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their  students  as  is  possible.  They  desire  no  progress  ; they 
are  content  to  pose  as  members  of  the  faculty  of  a medical 
college.  Such  are  not  the  men  who  constituted  the  first 
faculty  of  this  college.  The  founders  of  this  institution  saw 
distinctly  that  the  day  of  country  medical  schools  was  draw- 
ing to  a close,  and  that  to  teach  students  well  they  must 
have  certain  clinical  advantages  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
made  up  in  part  of  dispensary  and  hospital  work.  Some 
had  brought  their  ideas  from  parent  colleges  in  the  Old 
Country ; others  had  studied  in  foreign  lands,  and  knew 
what  was  best  for  the  coming  medical  man.  They  were 
prepared  and  determined  to  teach  not  only  what  there  was 
of  scientific  medicine,  but  they  did  also  teach  its  earnest  and 
practical  truths.  Had  they  lived  so  long  as  to  be  teaching 
at  the  present  time,  they  would  not  only  have  taught  their 
students  to  recognize  a tubercle  bacillus  or  a spindle-shaped 
cell,  but  in  addition  would  not  have  had  them  confound  a 
case  of  herpes  zoster  with  that  of  scabies,  or  send  a case  of 
acne  to  the  small-pox  hospital,  illustrations  of  which  our 
secular  and  medical  journals  occasionaly  fasten  upon  our 
great  medical  centres.  In  a word,  they  endeavored  to  send 
out  well-equipped  practitioners  equal  to  great  emergencies, 
and  not  made  to  look  foolish  by  errors  of  judgment  in  every- 
day practice. 

The  professor  of  surgery  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  establish  in  this  country  a clinic  for  examination  of 
patients  before  the  class  and  for  operation.  And  that  clinic 
was  begun  and  continued  in  this  very  amphitheatre  for 
nearly  forty  years. 

But  the  friends  of  the  Albany  Medical  College  were  not 
content  nor  idle ; they  knew  too  well  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a well-organized  hospital,  and  by  earnest  effort,  aided  by 
generous  citizens,  the  sum  of  nearly  forty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  raised  by  subscription,  and  a temporary  building 
was  leased  on  the  corner  of  Dove  street  and  Madison  avenue. 

Here  the  Albany  Hospital  commenced  operations  April 
ii,  1849,  with  about  twenty  patients,  and  continued  suc- 
cessfully for  two  or  three  years,  when  the  old  part  of  the 
present  building  was  secured,  it  having  been  built  by  the 
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county  and  used  as  a jail.  This  building  has  since  had  two 
additions  built  to  it — the  Howard  street  wing  in  186401-  ’65, 
and  the  Eagle  street  portion  in  1870  and  ’71. 

In  Great  Britain,  over  the  doors  of  many  of  the  hospitals 
you  will  see  printed  in  large  letters,  “ Supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.”  Such  may  be  said  to  have  been  largely  the 
history  of  the  Albany  Hospital.  In  1865  there  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  it  a pay-patient  department,  where 
patients  who  could  afford  the  extra  expense  could  enjoy 
treatment  in  private  rooms,  giving  them  all  the  comforts  of 
home  life.  This  feature  has  been  a success,  and  has  aided 
materially  in  the  income  of  this  institution.  The  out-door 
department,  or  dispensary,  was  organized  in  1865,  and  in  it 
have  been  treated  a vast  number  of  worthy  charity  cases. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  one  hospital  has  increased  from 
twenty  patients,  or  beds,  up  to  nearly  120,  enhancing  very 
decidedly  the  teaching  advantages  of  our  medical  college. 
The  last  report  for  1888  shows  the  whole  number  treated 
during  the  year  in  the  hospital  to  have  been  1,587.  Of  these, 
the  whole  number  of  surgical  operations  in  the  general  de- 
partment was  419;  number  of  surgical  operations  in  the  eye 
and  ear  department,  105;  number  of  surgical  operations  in 
the  obstetrical  and  gynecological  department,  65 ; and  of 
fractures  and  dislocations  there  were  nearly  200.  In  the 
dispensary,  for  the  same  time,  there  were  treated  1,250  surgi- 
cal cases,  and  of  medical  cases,  1,749;  of  diseases  of  the 
skin,  397;  gynecological  cases,  450;  diseases  of  children,  61  ; 
throat  and  nose  252  ; and  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  2,734, 
making  a total  of  nearly  7,000  patients  treated  at  the  dis- 
pensary, and  nearly  5,000  prescriptions  prepared.  This  does 
not  include  a large  number  of  medical,  surgical  and  special 
cases  that  are  brought  daily  to  the  different  clinics  for  diag- 
nosis, operation  and  treatment,  and  of  which  no  full  and 
continuous  record  has  been  kept.  The  entire  annual  cost 
of  running  the  hospital  is  nearly  or  quite  $27,000.  Thus 
you  see  this  institution,  so  ably  managed  by  a Board  of 
Governors,  in  whom  the  citizens  of  Albany  have  all  confi- 
dence, and,  aided  by  a faithful  medical  and  surgical  staff,  is 
made  a strong  right  arm  to  assist  the  teaching  that  pertains 
to  our  medical  college. 
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During  1869,  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  was  founded,  and  has 
since  rendered  great  aid  in  clinical  instruction  and  dispen- 
sary work.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Peter  Cagger,  with  a view  to 
establishing  a lasting  memorial  to  her  husband,  whose  inten- 
tion to  endow  such  a charity  was  cut  short  by  his  sudden 
death,  contribnted  $10,000  for  this  object.  The  building 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  North  Ferry  street  (the 
residence  of  the  late  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  which  had 
been  used  several  years  as  St.  Vincent’s  Orphan  Asylum)  had 
become  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  Asylum 
to  another  place,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  this 
building  was  transferred  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  to  whose 
patronage  and  care  the  hospital  was  committed.  In  the 
autumn  of  1869  the  necessary  alterations  and  repairs  of  the 
building  were  made,  and  the  hospital  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  on  the  first  of  November.  It  contained 
thirty-three  beds  in  the  general  ward  and  two  rooms  for 
private  patients.  A dispensary  for  out-door  patients  was 
established  at  the  same  time.  The  accommodations  at  this 
time  were  limited  and  imperfect,  but  the  well-directed  zeal 
of  the  sisters  in  charge  made  up  for  all  deficiencies,  and  the 
institution  soon  acquired  public  confidence  and  favor.  The 
hospital  started  from  this  modest  beginning  and  grew  rap- 
idly in  usefulness  and  importance  until  1872,  when  it  was 
determined  to  improve  and  enlarge  its  internal  arrangements. 
This  work  was  carried  on  during  the  winter  of  ’72  and  ’73, 
and  was  completed  the  following  spring.  An  addition  of 
40x60  feet  was  erected  on  the  South  side  of  the  old  build- 
ing, by  which  its  capacity  was  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  old  building  was  remodeled  with 
reference  to  convenience  and  ventilation.  The  three  general 
wards  afford  room  for  twenty  beds  each,  and  there  are 
twenty-two  private  rooms.  There  are  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  the  dispensary  and  for  surgical  operations  (much 
having  been  done  by  the  faculty  of  this  college),  and  the 
whole  establishment  is  well  equipped,  and  only  needs  further 
pecuniary  aid  for  its  current  expenses  in  order  that  its 
capacity  for  doing  good  may  be  fully  developed. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  treated  (as  nearly 
as  I have  been  able  to  learn)  29 7 patients  in  the  medical 
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department;  in  the  surgical  department,  120;  eye  and  ear 
department,  29;  obstetrical  department,  27;  and  the  num- 
ber of  surgical  operations  in  the  eye  and  ear  and  obstetrical 
departments  for  the  same  time,  21  ; fractures  and  disloca- 
tions, 41  ; births,  n ; making  a total  of  546  cases  (approxi- 
mate estimate)  treated  in  the  general  department  for  the 
year.  During  the  same  time  there  were  treated  in  the  dis- 
pensary 547  surgical  cases;  medical  cases,  2,325;  diseases 
of  women  and  children,  905;  obstetrical  cases,  55;  throat 
and  nose,  395  ; eye  and  ear,  741  ; skin  diseases,  247;  making 
a total  of  5,215  cases  treated  at  the  dispensary  for  the  year, 
and  of  prescriptions  in  the  same  department  there  were 
3.513  prepared. 

During  1875  a most  excellent  and  deserving  charity  was 
brought  into  existence,  viz.,  The  Child’s  Hospital.  Most  of 
the  staff  of  this  institution  are  professors  in  the  college,  and 
thus  you  will  observe  that  a very  rare  and  excellent  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  you  of  studying  the  medical  and  surgical 
diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.  During  the  past  year 
there  were  treated  in  this  institution  204  children,  embracing 
every  form  of  surgical  lesion  occurring  among  that  class. 

The  County  Hospital,  by  reason  of  the  able  and  courteous 
aid  rendered  by  the  physician  and  surgeon  in  charge,  and  his 
assistant,  is  of  great  value  to  us,  especially  in  the  study  of 
cases  of  a chronic  nature,  such  as  syphilis,  and  all  that  relates 
to  chronic  and  acute  forms  of  insanity. 

The  opportunities  for  study  of,  and  acquiring,  your  profes- 
sion by  aid  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  but  a por- 
tion of  the  advantages  this  college  is  able  to  extend  to  its 
students.  Albany  has  a population  of  over  100,000,  and 
within  a radius  of  fifty  miles,  easily  reached  by  rail,  there  is 
a combined  population  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a million.  No 
medical  college  comes  in  competition  for  the  clinical  mate- 
rial thus  afforded  ; we  alone  reach  all  the  large  cities  and 
towns  of  a great  portion  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts  and  a part  of  Canada.  When  you  con- 
sider the  division  that  has  to  be  made  in  our  large  cities 
among  the  great  number  of  medical  colleges  situated  there, 
think  you  their  proportion  is  any  greater?  I believe  not. 
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As  you  will  observe  in  the  brief  historical  sketch  I am 
presenting  to  you,  so  earnest  in  their  work  have  the  teachers 
connected  with  this  school  been,  that  from  one  weekly  clinic 
they  have  advanced  to  one  and  more  daily,  and  while  much, 
very  much,  is  being  done  regarding  the  medical  charities  of 
this  city,  yet  much  more  can  be  accomplished,  and  it  is  the 
earnest  wish  and  intention  of  this  faculty  to  yet  bring  about 
increased  opportunities  for  our  students  to  acquire  their  pro- 
fession. 

Regarding  the  laboratory  work  connected  with  the  college, 
a most  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  you  for  practical 
chemistry,  pathological  anatomy  and  histology,  and  in  in- 
vestigating and  conducting  physiological  experiments.  Thus 
you  see  but  a portion  of  the  work  spread  out  before  you 
during  the  term  upon  which  we  are  just  entering.  “ Does  it 
differ  much  from  the  course  given  by  the  first  faculty  of  the 
college  ? ” I hear  some  one  ask.  Then  the  time  was  sixteen 
weeks  ; now  it  is  increased  by  ten,  and  should  be  lengthened 
one-third  more.  Then  the  seven  branches  were  taught  in 
their  most  rugged  simplicity  ; now  we  have  all  the  specialties 
to  instruct  you  in.  Within  fifty  years  we  have  had  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  great  divisions  or  specialties  presented 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  such  as  ophthalmology,  otology, 
gynecology,  pediatrics,  laryngology,  rhinology,  pathological 
anatomy,  dermatology,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
of  pathological  medicine,  orthopaedic  surgery,  diseases  of  the 
genito-urniary  tract,  hygiene,  preventive  medicine,  and  many 
other  subjects  I will  not  tire  you  by  mentioning. 

Aside  from  the  specialties  of  our  profession,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  good  that  has  resulted  from  the  discov- 
ery of  anaesthesia?  And  now,  in  addition,  we  have  the 
assistance  of  cocaine,  which  is  proving  itself  a very  valuable 
medicine  in  the  relief  of  pain,  especially  in  the  operations 
upon  the  mucous  membrane. 

Then,  aside  from  a very  few  rare  cases,  such  as  the  cele- 
brated one  in  which  the  tamping  iron  passed  through  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  brain  and  the  patient  recovered, 
scarcely  any  thing  was  done  in  brain  surgery.  To  day,  by 
reason  of  cerebral  localization  (and  I rejoice  that  I can  truth- 
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fully  say  to  you  that  in  teaching  this  subject  you  have  one 
of  the  best  instructors  that  this  country  affords),  it  is  possi- 
ble to  so  locate  lesions  within  the  cranium  that  no  longer  is 
trephining  employed  only  for  the  treatment  of  fractures,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  and  relieving  abscesses,  removing 
tumors,  blood-clots  and  all  manner  of  pathological  changes. 

Then  dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
were  considered  absolutely  fatal,  now  by  prompt  and  bold 
surgery  lives  are  saved. 

Then  the  spinal  cord,  its  membranes  and  plexus  of  nerves 
were  considered,  as  it  were,  sacred  ; now,  when  the  condition 
requires,  all  are  attacked  surgically,  and  in  no  other  depart- 
ment, medically,  has  there  been  such  an  advance  as  in  the 
study  and  investigation  of  the  diseases  connected  with  these 
structures.  Then,  with  rare  exceptions,  was  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  invaded  ; now  permanent  drainage  is  frequently 
established,  ribs  resected,  portions  of  the  pleura  and  of  the 
lung  removed,  lung  cavities  penetrated  and  washed  ; and  at 
last  we  have  in  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  the 
proper  understanding  of  that  dread  disease  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. I will  not  dwell  upon  the  marvelous  good  that 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  proper  use  of  auscultation 
and  percussion. 

Then  nothing  whatever  was  known  about  abdominal  sur- 
gery. It  is  true  that  the  drunken  Hollander  and  Jean  de 
Dot  had  both  operated  upon  themselves  by  abdominal  sec- 
tion, the  former  to  remove  a fork  from  his  stomach  or  large 
intestine,  and  the  latter  for  relief  of  a large  vesical  calculus, 
and  both  recovered  ; yet  surgeons  were  afraid  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  continued  to  be  so  up  to  within  a quarter  of  a 
century  or  less,  notwithstanding  that  our  own  countryman, 
the  immortal  Ephraim  McDowell,  had  done  his  successful 
ovariotomies.  Now  there  is  not  an  organ  within  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  when  diseased  or  injured,  but  it  is  possible  for 
us  as  surgeons  to  reach. 

Now  gunshot  and  penetrating  wounds  are  diagnosed  be- 
fore incision  of  the  abdominal  walls  by  means  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  discovered  by  Dr.  Senn,  of  distending  the  intes- 
tinal tract  from  the  rectum  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas. 


Then  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  its  contents,  the  uterus  and 
its  appendages  and  the  external  organs  of  generation  in  the 
female  received  absolutely  no  attention.  Now  our  obstetri- 
cians and  gynecologists  do  their  work  so  well,  and  have  car- 
ried the  method  o,f  removal  of  diseased  structures  and  con- 
ditions of  repair  to  such  a degree  of  perfection  and  success, 
that,  for  relief  from  their  sufferings,  the  female  is  the  best 
cared  for  in  the  human  family. 

Then,  concerning  stone  in  the  bladder,  also  diseases  of  the 
bladder,  rupture,  traumatisms  of  whatever  kind,  tumors,  etc., 
only  the  former  received  intelligent  attention.  Now  we 
approach  this  viscus  from  almost  every  direction — verily,  we 
look  into  it  by  means  of  that  wonderful  agent,  the  electric 
light,  and  make  our  early  and  prompt  diagnosis. 

Then  you  were  to  bleed  your  patient  freely,  give  him  full 
doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  if  this  did  not  relax  him 
sufficiently,  then  he  was  to  be  given  several  ounces  of  the 
infusion  of  tobacco,  and,  when  thoroughly  sickened,  pulleys 
were  to  be  made  use  of  in  various  directions.  This  was  the 
method  of  treating  dislocations  of  the  hip  and  shoulder. 
Now  we  employ  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  muscles,  and  brain-work,  as  it  were,  reduces  the  de- 
formity. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  has  been 
made  during  this  time  is  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  by  the 
antiseptic  method — that  is,  the  employment  of  thorough 
cleanliness  in  all  of  our  surgical  work.  By  it  we  have  been 
able  to  perform  operations,  followed  by  the  recovery  of  our 
patients,  which  were  simply  impossible  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  How  well  do  I remember  witnessing  many 
operations  performed  by  him  whose  face  is  daily  before  you 
in  that  most  excellent  painting  which  graces  this  amphi- 
theatre, the  operation  so  well  done  in  point  of  dexterity  and 
boldness,  and  with  an  evident  knowledge  of  anatomy  that 
would  bring  a blush  to  the  faces  of  some  of  our  modern  sur- 
geons, and  yet,  when  the  dressing  was  done,  to  hear  him 
exclaim,  “ Now,  if  our  patient  can  only  escape  erysipelas,  we 
shall  probably  have  a good  recovery;”  wounds  healing  by 
first  intention,  or  primary  adhesion,  being  the  exception, 
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and  looked  upon  as  occurring  very  rarely.  Now  we  know 
but  little  of  the  disease  called  erysipelas,  a case  developing 
spontaneously  in  our  surgical  wards  being  almost  unknown. 

Then  the  doing  of  the  operation  and  controlling  the  hem- 
orrhage during  and  after  it,  were  the  greatest  source  of  anxi- 
ety to  the  operator.  Now,  with  our  artery  clamps  and  our 
great  variety  of  ligatures,  it  gives  us  but  little  concern  in  the 
majority  of  our  cases.  Then  ligatures  were  cut  long  and 
left  to  protrude  from  every  wound,  to  be  tried  after  a few 
days,  and  brought  away  one  after  the  other  as  sloughing 
took  place  and  the  ligatures  were  loosened.  Now  our  liga- 
tures are  so  prepared  and  of  such  material  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  cut  them  short,  leaving  them  in  the  wound. 

Then  nothing  was  known  of  that  greatest  of  all  boons  to 
the  surgeon,  the  application  of  drainage.  Now,  in  cases  of 
amputation  or  the  removal  of  tumors  from  any  portion  of 
the  body,  the  operation  is  not  followed  by  that  anxiety  over 
the  collection  of  serum  or  of  blood-clots  between  flaps,  for 
we  use  our  drainage  tubes,  of  such  kind  as  seems  best  for 
the  case,  and  feel  easy  in  knowing  that  by  this  method  our 
patient  is  relieved  of  much  suffering,  and  the  parts  left  in 
the  best  possible  manner  regarding  rest  and  apposition, 
which  will  result  in  speedy  union.  Now  the  operation  done 
upon  important  large  blood-vessels  does  not  bring  to  the 
operator  that  amount  of  intense  anxiety  that  was  once  the 
case  in  the  possible  danger  of  non-union  of  the  incision,  or 
the  danger  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  many  other  com- 
plications of  which  I will  not  weary  you  by  continuing  in 
this  line  of  thought  longer. 

Of  the  number  of  instruments  and  their  usefulness  in 
assisting  us  in  the  treatment  of  our  medical  and  surgical 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  speak.  They  are  without  number, 
and  many,  many,  of  them  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
practitioner.  Then  quarterly  medical  journals,  followed 
soon  after  by  monthly  publications,  very  few  in  number, 
with  few  books,  constituted  the  library  of  the  physician. 
To-day,  weekly,  aye,  daily  medical  journals  (at  the  meetings 
of  important  societies),  together  with  no  end  of  books,  con- 
stitute the  library  of  the  advanced  medical  man. 


Thus  you  see  brought  before  you  only  a portion  of  much 
that  is  to  occur  in  the  teaching  of,  and  the  requirements 
necessary  on  the  part  of,  the  medical  student,  ere  he  gradu- 
ates and  is  about  to  become  a practitioner  of  medicine. 
These  changes  have  necessarily  brought  with  them  an  in- 
creased amount  of  labor  on  your  part,  and  the  knowledge 
you  desire  cannot  be  acquired  without  earnest  effort  from 
you.  We  may  endeavor  to  teach  you  ever  so  earnestly  and 
intelligently  as  a faculty,  yet  much  rests  with  you,  not  only 
in  relation  to  your  receptive  powers,  but  in  your  application 
of  the  facts  presented  at  the  different  clinics  and  the  instruc- 
tion that  is  given  you  in  the  didactic  lectures.  You  cannot 
acquire  this  by  attempting  to  decorate  the  walls  of  your 
room  with  illustrations  issued  by  some  favorite  cigar  or 
cigarette  manufacturer.  Nor  can  you,  who  for  the  first  time 
attend  lectures,  expect  that  your  second  and  third  year  ex- 
aminations will  be  made  entirely  easy,  when  during  your 
first  year  a large  proportion  of  your  time  between  your  pri- 
mary lectures  is  spent  in  walking  the  streets  or  endeavoring 
to  become  the  chief  in  the  athletic  field,  or  in  sports  that 
may  attract  your  attention. 

But  I would  not  have  you  become  mere  book-worms,  or 
monastic  students.  You  should  seek  recreation,  and  this 
city  affords  you  enough  of  that  which  is  healthful  in  its 
results  and  which  will  guide  your  thoughts  in  channels  that 
will  grant  you  after-help  and  aid  in  the  practice  of  your  pro- 
fession. I would  here  offer  the  suggestion  that  you  become 
acquainted  with  the  libraries  of  both  the  Young  Men’s  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and 
such  lecture  courses  as  they  may  offer;  and  I would  say  to 
you  further  that  this  city  is  rich  in  its  able  preachers  who  fill 
so  well  the  various  pulpits  of  our  churches.  Attendance 
there  will  result  in  good  to  you  in  many  ways.  I would 
have  you  form  such  acquaintances  and  such  associations, 
while  here  as  students,  as  will  bring  you  into  an  atmosphere 
of  wholesome  intellectual  life.  Our  new  hall,  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud,  will  give  you  an  opportunity  for  study  of 
the  drama  and  music  in  such  a manner  as  will  interest  and 
add  to  your  knowledge  of  that  which,  when  carried  out  in 
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the  lines  of  truth  and  morality,  will  be  a benefit  and  aid  to 
you  in  your  future  fields  of  operation. 

While  there  is  so  much  to  feel  encouraged  over  in  the 
progress  of  our  art,  and  especially  relative  to  that  depart- 
ment which  I have  the  honor  to  teach,  and  while  I may  say 
there  is  as  yet  no  limit  to  the  boldness  of  surgical  art,  still 
you  will  find  that  there  is  much,  very  much,  yet  to  be  learned, 
and  when  you  enter  upon  your  practice  you  will  discover  that 
there  are  some  few  diseases,  such  as  tetanus,  hydrophobia, 
whooping-cough,  organic  changes  of  the  spinal  cord,  malig- 
nant diseases  in  all  their  variety,  tuberculosis,  diabetes, 
myxcedema,  and  many  other  conditions,  that  will  baffle  your 
skill,  and  in  the  investigation  and  cure  of  which  we  trust 
some  of  you  may  attain  very  great  eminence. 

Regarding  the  first  few  days  of  the  present  session,  I 
would  like  to  say  just  a word  or  two,  directed  especially  to 
the  first  and  second  year  men.  I would  advise  you  to  begin 
a prompt  attendance  upon  the  lectures  in  which  you  are 
interested.  The  faculty  have  decided  upon  a recitation 
course,  to  a large  extent,  for  the  first  year  men,  believing 
that  this  method  will  more  thoroughly  occupy  your  time, 
and  add  largely  to  your  ability  to  acquire  and  explain  the 
knowledge  you  seek.  It  is  well  for  all  of  you  to  attend  the 
introductory  lectures  of  the  entire  faculty.  Your  early 
days  in  attendance  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  weary;  your 
homesickness  requires  a little  time  to  recover  from  ; your 
rooms  will  look  a little  cheerless  ; there  is  not  quite  the 
warmth  of  the  mother-home  you  have  been  accustomed  to, 
and  the  light  is  not  so  bright.  Some  of  the  teachers  are 
slow  in  settling  down  to  their  work  ; you  may  be  tempted 
to  indulge  in  a few  days  of  indifferent  listening  or  actual 
idleness.  Such  days  have  many  attendant  risks,  but  I beg 
of  you  to  consider  what  is  the  true,  earnest  wish  of  your 
family  at  home  and  also  of  the  faculty. 

This  college  has  had  its  true  friends  in  the  past.  The 
catalogues  will  give  you  the  list  of  prizes  that  are  offered, 
and  which  are  worthy  of  your  best  efforts.  To  secure  them 
and  the  standing  you  so  much  desire  when  you  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  your  profession,  leaves  no  time  to  be  lost.  I 
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would  say,  then,  begin  your  work  in  an  earnest,  honest,  sys- 
tematic manner. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  remembered  as  a col- 
lege in  a manner  peculiarly  encouraging,  and  have  also 
received  intimation  of  other  gifts  in  store.  To  encourage 
you  in  your  work,  Dr.  H.  R.  Powell,  of  Poughkeepsie,  a 
graduate  of  this  college,  has  established  a prize  consisting  of 
a complete  antiseptic  pocket  case  of  instruments  to  be  given 
to  the  student  presenting  the  best  thesis. 

Within  a few  days  Mrs.  Gertrude  Wendell  Vander  Poel, 
widow  of  the  late  Prof.  S.  Oakley  Vander  Poel,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
has  given  to  the  faculty  the  sum  of  $1,000,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a prize  to  be  given 
to  the  student  passing  the  best  examination  in  bedside  diag- 
nosis. This  is  a most  beautiful  gift,  and  it  will  ever  keep  in 
mind  the  memory  of  one  who  was  a true  friend  of  this  insti- 
tution. Here,  in  delivering  two  lectures  before  the  Alumni 
Association,  he  did  his  last  literary  work.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  “It  is  the  man,  the  teacher,  that  makes  the  school.” 
Surely,  these  words  are  very  appropriate  as  we  use  them  in 
connection  with  the  work  done  by  him,  the  recollection  of 
whose  good  deeds  are  now  to  be  perpetuated  for  all  time  to 
come.  He  left  his  stamp  upon  this  college  by  his  able, 
faithful  and  earnest  discharge  of  all  that  pertained  to  his 
professorship.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  progress  ; he  never 
ceased  being  a student ; he  was  a most  brilliant  vindication 
of  the  present  from  the  reproaches  of  those  to  whom  the 
past  alone  is  admirable. 

I have  given  you  but  a portion  of  the  history  referring  to 
the  many  changes  that  have  occurred  in  this  institution  dur- 
ing the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  ; and  while  rejoicing  in 
our  prosperity  of  to-day,  let  us  remember  those  whose  good 
beginning  made  our  present  success  possible.  Let  us  give 
to  this  institution  the  best  efforts  of  our  lives,  striving  ever 
to  advance  its  interests  and  extend  its  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence. 

Let  us  repeat  to  those  who  are  here  to-day  for  the  first 
time,  and,  indeed,  to  all,  that  the  work  upon  which  you  are 
about  to  enter  is  not  a trivial  one.  The  profession  you 
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have  chosen  is  one  involving  great  responsibility,  and  to 
meet  its  requirements  demands  thorough  preparation.  We 
offer  you  here  the  opportunity  to  secure  this,  but  we  would 
impress  upon  you  now,  in  the  beginning  of  your  work,  that 
to  become  such  a member  of  your  profession  as  will  bring 
credit  to  your  alma  mater  requires  something  more  than 
knowledge  and  skill.  It  requires  purity  of  heart  and  honesty 
of  purpose.  Few  men  have  such  power  for  good  or  evil  as 
the  physician.  The  earlier  he  who  is  looking  forward  to  this 
work  realizes  this,  and  the  more  constantly  he  bears  it  in 
mind  and  strives  to  equip  himself  fully  for  the  life  he  has 
chosen,  the  greater  will  be  his  success. 


